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SOME 


A TOAST 
‘iy He cup! the laureled, loving cup 
Toasting the god of ocean ; 
Come, sweethearts, wives and yachtsmen up, 
And drink the victor’s potion ! i 


YACHTING 
RHYMES 


The cup! the golden-trophied cup, 
Honored in song and story ; 

The New World with the Old sends up 
One blended toast to Glory ! 











A RONDEAU CONFESSED 
M Y yacht “ Salaam’?! What love-dream lies MY love is on the sunny seas 
Deep hidden in that Orient name With scarlet pennant waving ; 
Dearer to me than wealth or fame ! Like foam she flies before the breeze, 
‘s Salaam!” That tender word a flame Yon wave-battalions braving. : 
Of memories flashes to my eyes : Oh, she has neither face nor feet, 
And yet is fair and nimble ; ‘ 
A gleaming sea, the starlit skies, No heart-throbs in her bosom beat, ; 
A silent deck, two lovers’ sighs, And yet of joy the symbol. , 
And vows that trembled as they came— ; 
Vows like the seamew when it dies My love is on the starlit seas, 
In the hushed calm ! And in her arms I'm rocking ; 
She loves me not, yet, if you please, 
Friend! e’en from this you may surmise My passion is quite shocking. 
That I have won my yachtsman prize. But all goes well—I°ll tell you why : 
*Tis true; I hail her with acclaim, (I might have told you sooner)— 
For now she’s Captain of that same A yacht club bachelor am I, 
“Salaam ! °° My love’s a sloop-rigged schooner ! 
AN EXHORTATION 
Wake! Sir Cupid, up, awake ! 
Nor with the landsmen dally ; 
The sails are set on sea and lake, 
The brave and fair once more forsake 
The shore, and where the wild waves break, 
Around their pennants rally! 
Lo! at the sea-spr: yed helm she stands— 
The yacht-maid of our yearning ; 
The winds seem 2 ved at her commands, 
Old Ocean leaps to kiss her hands, 
She is the child of many lands, 
For whom brave hearts are burning. 
So gird your loins, Sir Cupid! Rise 
As they in old-time story ; 
The sibylline wave and cloud-bound skies 
Beckon, and where the sea-bird flies, 
There, with a bridegroom’s cup of prize 
We pledge you life-long glory ! 
C. E. Barns. 
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TAKING COMMAND 








VOGUE 


the dull empurpled tide, till his eyes watered. By 
magnificent physical Titan who had fought billows off the coast of Maine—was at 
“ What’s the weather promise for to-day, Skipper ? ” said Captain Reggy. 
“You know there is to be a luncheon party of cottagers from the cliffs yonder, 







his side. 


on board this afternoon.’ 
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entirely different things. 


her length 76 feet, her speed is high. 


SKIPPER TOM 


AN EPISODE ON BOARD THE YACHT NIRVANA 


“ Ase down the he'm! Haw! the spanker- 
boom amidships! Helm’s alee! Stand 
by and let go the anchor! Then pipe 

down to breakfast ! ” 

Although Captain of his schooner-rigged yacht 
Nirvana after an apprenticeship of only four 
months, Reggy Macklin had all the orders so 
glibly at his tongue’s end that it would require a 
man-o’-war crew to follow them as fast as deliv- 
ered. But the one peculiar thing about Captain 
Reggy’s commands was that they all ended by an 
order to “ pipe down” to something or other, if 
nothing more than a cold magnum and a lot of 
Habanas. This is one of the reasons why the 
skipper and crew good-naturedly followed his 
dictates, sometimes with remarkable agility, for 
Reggy’s “ piping ” was always finished and luxu- 
rious. 

The Captain watched his anchor souse into the 
bay and the gibs hawled down, then he raised his 
aluminum binocular and swept the cliffs of Narra- 
gansett, so resplendent in the morning light above 


He ownership of a yacht for speed and the ownership ot a yacht for comfort are two 
In the Allegra, an illustration of which is given herewith, 
Col. S. V. R. Cruger has secured the former, with ample opportunities for the latter. 
Her quarters are commodious and to some extent 
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By this time the young skipper—a 


The young Skipper scan- 
ned the horizon with an 
ominous hesitation. ‘You 
know the old saw, sir— 


«« Evening gray and morning red 
Makes the sailor shake his 
head!” 


“ But we have only a 
‘moderate blow’ and a 
clear barometer.” 

“« Aye, and a leeward ebb, 
sir. It will soon change.” 

“ Well, I’ll risk it,” re- 
turned the Captain, turning 
about to follow his own 
orders to “pipe down.” 
“We must not disappoint 
the ladies, you know.” 

“‘ Certainly not, sir,” said 
the Skipper, with a twinkle, 
making way for his superior 
at the cabin door, through 
which came the appetizing 
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novel, as the 22-foot saloon can be connected with the pilot house, making one long odors of a ten o’clock 
room. She fully realizes the expectations of her builders, Charles L. Seabury and Co., b kf. t 
by covering 69 miles in 4 hours 2 minutes, and 125 miles in 8 hours. reaktast. 


Reggy Macklin had been 
told to economize. His 
grandfather had told him 
that with more vehe- 

mence than reserve, and the managers of his rent- 
als had shown him a schedule upon which he 
found himself eleven thousand dollars in debt over 
an income of thirty-three thousand, and the decline 
in rents this season would bring it down to twenty- 
nine thousand or thereabouts. It was, therefore, 
highly imperative that Reggy should find some 
cheaper sport than running a Morris Park racing 
stable and an opera comique company on the road 
at one and the same time. ‘This is how Reggy hit 


‘upon a schooner-rigged yacht as a possible cure 


for his financial ills and a means of saving his 
worrisome grandfather from an untimely grave ; 
for, though the old gentleman was just turning 
eighty-seven, he had a temper which would make 
his grave untimely were he to emulate Methuselah. 
It was just four months to a day, then, that Reggy 
elevated himself to the Captaincy, with the help of 
a Regent Street tailor, and called down from Maine 
this grand young specimen of a seadog to serve as 
his power behind the forecastle. Then, of course, 
he stocked the library with Taunt’s Sailors’ As- 
sistant, Nare’s Seamanship and a hundred of their 
ilk, and stocked the hold with the choice vin- 
tages of his grandfather’s wine cellar; and when 








VOGUE 


FOR THE LONG VOYAGE 


ie W Ere I a captain bold,” I said, 
And gently clasped her hand, 
“ Woulds’t sail with me, by Fancy led, 
To every foreign strand ? 


“ Woulds't help me furl my silver sail, 
And be my trusty crew ? 

Woulds’t stand by in the midnight gale, 
My pilot, tried and true?”’ 


rill, 


ih i 


‘ 
a) 
it ; i } i «“ Well, no,” she answered, blushingted ; 
* ly «< Such heavy work I hate. 
' But—” listen what the maiden said : 
“IT would be your first mate.” 


Tom Hall. 
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VOGUE 


not delving 
amid the mys- 
teries of the 
former, he dal- 
lied with the 
glories of the 
latter. Then 
Reggy secured 


his proposal at 
the New York 
Yacht Club, to 


which head- 
quarters he 
turned in_ his 
logs with the 
regularity of a 


Commodore re- 
~*~ porting to the 
, Navy; and he 
who a_ few 
know a_ spanker-boom 
stand at the 
helm and “sing out” three thousand more orders 
than the ship “had rigging, and box the compass 
both ways in four languages. Verily, the ver- 
satility of the American youth, when he_ goes 
about anything to win, is amazing. 

Naturally with Reggy’s leaving one sport for 
another, when followed with such assiduity, his list 
of friends and acquaintances received a thorough 
revision. Atthat age and with the diversified inter- 
ests of our cosmopolitan life, the young man changes 
friends with each change of clothing. In a coach- 
ing-coat he is hail fellow among certain circles ; in 
cricket, polo or evening dress, others. Running the 
gamut of modern sports, he acquired with each new 
assumption a new clientéle. Just now the relin- 
quishing of operas comique and racing stables for 
the widely antipodal joys of sailor life, was a tre- 
mendous upward leap 5 and Reggy’s valet had used 
up two blue pencils in revising his master’s speak- 
ing acquaintances, and enrolling the new constitu- 
ency which in these short months broke into many 
exclusive sets, from Bay Harbor clean to Hatteras, 
and all “available” for a luncheon, a moonlight 
deck hop, or‘a musicale. Ah, to the joys of the 
sailor heart what now were the cheap glamors 
of the greenroom or the betting stalls? They 
had not even left regrets in Reggy’s heart, if 
that young man could have brought 
to a dead standstill long enough to regret any- 
thing. 

But, yes, come to think, Reggy did have one re- 
gret—a deep, fond, lingering regret which gave 
him more sleepless nights than mal de mer or even 
indigestion after one of the chef’s “ creations,” 
which were generally creative of nightmares. It 

was the bitter regret that he had not had the cour- 
age to open his big heart to pretty Daisy Beddoes 
upon that memorable coaching trip through Brit- 





did not 


before 
from a starboard tack could now 


months 


himself 
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tany some two years before. The follies and ex- 
travagances of these intervening months had been 
so exaggerated, that when, a month or so since, 
Reggy climbed the Narragansett cliff to the Bed- 
does cottage, sweet Miss Daisy received him with 
the cordiality of friends who meet in the thick of a 
London fog ; they are not quite sure that they are 
not strangers. But after several sallies with the 
gallantry becoming a sailor, Reggy had found the 
courage to tell Miss Daisy that his grandfather had 
repeatedly expressed the wish that he might see his 
beloved grandson married before the old gentleman 
must make his last exit from the great stage, and 
with a good many blushes through the tan of his 
sailor’s cheeks, Reggy asked Daisy if she would 
not conspire with his grandfather to secure to him 
the sweet desideratum which would complete the 
circle of his too angular and erratic life. Daisy, 
dear girl, twirled her vinaigrette and said she 
would think it over; then when she got her 
mother alone, asked that imperial dictatress if 
Reggy meant that for a geniune proposal. ‘ Of 
course, you stupid !”’ said her mother, remember- 
ing Reggy’s fast disappearing thirty-odd thousands 
a year which she was seized with the philanthropic 
desire to help rescue. If it had been poor Domi- 
nie Bilkins, now, she would have said, “ Certainly 
not, you stupid!” It makes all the difference in 
the ‘world who says it, whether it is a heavenly or- 
acle or merely a presumptuous platitude, doesn’t it ? 

Well, this was the day of Reggy’s luncheon, 
and the cliff party was to include the dear girl with 
just a little flutter in her heart, caused by a final 
conference with her maternal counsellor. “ Re- 
member, my dear, that you will be achieving no 
small victory, for Reggy has some thirty thousands 
a year of his own, besides a prospect from his 
grandfather, who adores him, but who will make a 
new will, I understand, if Reggy does not reform 
his ways. Not that the dear boy is bad, for I 
know to the contrary that it is merely a big heart 
and lack of a mother’s direction, poor boy, that 
has made him a little reckless with his money. 
But I knew his dear mother thirty years ago, and 
she was a Coffin-Burroughs, than which there is no 
worthier stock on our soil. No; Reggy, like Pen- 
dennis, may have been indiscreet at times, but he 
was never bad, that I know; though there will be 
no telling what will become of him if you don’t 
rescue him now, since he has cried out to you so 
appealingly. Good-bye, dear. Hope you have a 
lovely time!” 

When put in that light what maiden heart 
would not consent to throw a “ port-fire life-buoy ’ 
to a poor chap struggling in mid-ocean in the mid- 
night of youth ? 

Daisy and her cousin Millie were the last to 
leave the dock for the yacht; and when Reggy 
helped the former into the little craft which was to 
bear them thither, the young girl responded to the 
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VOGUE 


THE DANGERS OF THE SEA 


Captain’s quiet pressure upon the gloved fingers, 
with a smile that raised his heart to heaven. And 
she was very pretty, too, no mistake. There was 
the sweetness of a girl upon whom the problems 
of life had not been thrust before she was able to 
bear them, and the innocence of a pure heart that 
was at peace with all the world. There was, too, 
that quiet reserve aod the well-bred girl, rather Eng- 
lish, perhaps, in a seeming diffidence; but re- 
donmed by moments when the sterling worth of 
the true American type shone forth in all its 
womanly independence and enthusiasm, its courage 
and loyalty. To Reggy at the oar, sweet Daisy in 
her pretty outing gown looked like an apparition 
of heaven seated upon a cloud; but what was his 
surprise when they reached the yacht and were 
handed to the dec ks—nay, his revulsion of feeling 
to see the dear girl stare for a moment at the busy 
Skipper beyond, then run forward with “ Oh, 
Tom!” upon her red lips—a word that sent the 
blood into the big sailor’s bronze face, and sent 
Reggy, to his shame, down to the recuperation of 
a B and S$! 

Somebody went by during his reverie and whis- 





pered knowingly, ‘ Don’t be 
an ass, Reggy!” So Reggy 
resolved not to be an ass, and 
went on deck where he found 
Daisy Beddoes and big Tom 
recalling old village-school days. 
“ Oh, Mr. Macklin,” said the 
young girl (which formality 
sounded almost brutal after that 
“Oh, Tom!” ) “I have found 
<4 ie an old, old schoolmate—so old 
it makes me think that I am 
almost ancient, really. Why, 
we sat at the same desk once ; 
it was T’om’s punishment.” 

“Ah, and it was soon a 
yreater punishment to _ be 
ordered away, I remember,” 
said the Skipper, with a glance 
of admiration. Then several 
others joined in the wonder, 
and Reggy a second time dis- 
appeared, this time to the little 
kitchen where he found his 
chef in a high fever. His pet 
snake was out of the cage, and 
he couldn’t find him anywhere. 
Reggy  glared—‘“ You and 
your confounded menagerie !” 
he moaned; “first your 
monkey lost his sea-legs and 
went into the soap-vat; then 
your cat went overboard, and 
now your pet cobra is un- 
chained and at large. Well, 
go on with the luncheon. 
A little thing like that mustn’t spoil a good 
feast.” Then the Captain went on deck to 
find some further annoyance. 

But whatever ills Reggy might have suffered, 
they all passed away with the good cheer and lav- 
ishness of a yacht luncheon. Twelve sat down 
to the festive board, and Daisy, though secretly 
piqued at her Captain’s easily manifest jealousy of 
his Skipper, made amends by allowing herself to 
be gently monopolized. It was on deck, after the 
luncheon, that the pompous young Captain showed 
his full regaining of self-possession by ordering the 
crew to weigh anchor and be off for a spurt down 
the coast, supplementing the simple orders with 
enough technicality to suit a case in marine juris- 
prudence, all of which was an occasion of awe and 
wonder on the part of the guests. Then certain 
young men of the party brought forth musical instru- 
ments, a yacht organ among others, from the cabin 
below, and prepared to make merrier than ever. 
There was a hitch, however, when the organ re- 
fused to respond to the fairy touch of gentle Daisy, 
who had consented to move it to eloquence, and it 
was not until from its uncertain depths the cook’s 
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VOGUE 


missing cobra came oozing out his very much in- 
furiated length, into the semicircle (whereupon the 
dear girl fainted instantly), that the reason of the 
organ’s sickly numbers was discovered. Then the 
barque began to toss madly and the Skipper, calling 
his Captain into consultation, advised putting into 
a bay some distance to the leeward with all 
haste. 

Captain Reggy turned a little paler and made his 
way to the cockpit. There was that in his face 
which plainly showed that all was not right, and 
the company sat silent, taking the spray that dashed 
over them as a matter of no importance in com- 
parison with the new anxiety. It does not take 
long for people to realize the presence of danger ; 
but when the chef came yelling up the deck that 
there was a foot of water in the cabin, everybody 
started up and looked at the young Skipper as to 
the oracle. ‘The fury of the storm was now grow- 
ing tremendous. The waves showed their white 
teeth like angry sea dragons and whipped the yacht 
now into the sky, now down, down it seemed into 
the valley of shadows. One of the crew held to the 
tiller while the Skipper ran below, returning almost 
instantly with the command, “ All hands below !” 
then to his Captain, “The garboard strakes are 
sprung!” with a voice scarcely audible. Off went 
coats and hats; and every body, save the ladies, the 
Captain and the Skipper at the wheel did as ordered, 
and began baling out in the cabin—where but an 
hour before they “had banqueted—standing | in a foot 
of water floated with the remains of the chef’s 
noble creations. 

Captain Reggy ran about like mad. The ladies, 
experiencing a sense of awful loneliness while their 
protectors were below, looked upon him for sup- 
port, only to have their terror increased. Once or 
twice the shout came up from below, “ We are 
losing way; one more man!” till the Skipper 
could stand it no longer, and he had the audacity 
to order his C aptain to the buckets. 

“Go yourself,” responded Captain Reggy, trem- 
bling. “T will vile the wheel! ” 

“ You are mad. It would mean certain death 
to us all in this hurricane. Go below, I tell you! ” 

“ T am the Captain of this ship.” 

‘“‘ It is no longer a question of captain or crew. 
It is life and death. If you go below and work, 
we shall probably be saved; if I go and leave you 
to the tiller we are lost!” 

In silence the two pallid faces glared at each 
other and then poor Daisy Beddoes crept up 


between them. “Go!” she pleaded. “It is 
our only hope.” Then she sank at the Skipper’s 
feet. 


Captain Reggy braced himself against the strain- 
ing stays, glared at the young girl, then at his com- 
mander. What thoughts were in his heart none 
shall ever know; but he turned away, and went 
groveling on all fours for a cork jacket ! 


“ Coward!” returned the young Titan at the 
helm. 

At the word the young girl crept closer. 
There was a hasty interchange of thought and 
speech, and for all the raging of the storm might 
be heard the Skipper’s calm words: ‘ Fear nothing, 
but do not leave me!” “TJ shall never leave you, 
Tom!” came the half mad cry. 

Down the decks came Captain Reggy on all 
fours, a cork jacket bound about him, another in 
his hands. This he offered to the young girl at 
the Skipper’s feet. She took the jacket,* then 
hurled it over his head, resuming her pose of confi- 
dence and faith. The young man drew back 
amazed. ‘There was a query on his lips. 

“ What! from the hand of a coward?” she an- 
swered him ere he had spoken. 

Captain Reggy turned about as if ‘he had been 
stabbed, and started below, just as the shout came 
up, “¢ We are gaining! we are gaining!” 

“ Thank God!” said the Skipper, anda moment 
later the vessel veered and brought up in the calm 
of the little bay. The drama of life and death was 
over. 


* * * * 


In her boudoir at the Beddoes cottage overlook- 
ing the sea sat Daisy of the yacht episode writing a 
letter. A rap on the door and her mother entered. 
Instantly the letter was laid aside. 

“ He is below,” said her mother with almost a 
pleading glance. 

“Yes; I saw him come an hour ago. You 
must have had a spirited conference. I tell you 
again, mother dear, it can never be.” 

“ Don’t be foolish, my child. That unfortunate 
yacht episode should not be the occasion of parting 
you and him.” 

“ He is a coward, Mamma. _I should be miser- 
able with a coward for a husband! ” 

For half an hour the tempest of argument, plead- 
ing, threats and more argument waged. ‘Then the 


good mother passed from the room, vanquished. 
‘Calmly the young girl sennindia her letter: “I 
said then and there that I would never leave you, 
and if it is still your wish, my hero, I never 
Balston. 


will ! ”’ 
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SUPPLEMENT, 24 JUNE, 1893 


Yacht Club Regatta was 
sailed, and numbers of pri- 
vate yachts, steam and sail, 
with guests on board, went 
down the bay. ‘Time was, 
some twelve or fifteen years 
ago, when this regatta was 








the summer. In those days 
steam yachts were scarcely known, and 
the smart set went as guests of the New 
York Yacht Club on some large boat char- 
tered for the occasion. Pretty costumes were 
always made up for this event, and invitations 
were in great demand and very hard to get, for 
no one but a member was allowed to invite any 


one, and his guests had also to be approved of 


by a committee. Those were the days when 
Bill Travers, Larry Jerome and Commodore 
McVickar were at the head of a coterie of bril- 
liant men. Before the yachts started visits 
were paid by the guests on the club boat to the 
different yacht owners who were waiting the 
signal to start, and the little gigs which the 
steam launches have now superseded presented 
a very gay spectacle, filled with pretty women 
in their fetching gowns. Now the whole thing 
is changed. A large number of people always 
go on the club boat, but there are few familiar 
faces, and it is sad to see and to know of the 
number of men who spend the day below decks, 


concerned not so much at the progress of 


the race as at their own triumphs at the bar. 
The race of this year was painfully conspicu- 
ous on account of this very detail, but public 
opinion has been decidedly stirred up, and it is 
to be hoped there will be no repetition of so 
disgraceful a scene. 


Eulalie (I beg her pardon—the Duchesse de 
Montpensier) is at last to leave us. She has 
been allowed to do much more as she liked 
since she has become incognita ; has worn her 
old clothes, the Duke Antonio has taken the 
matter in his own hands and had his whiskers 
shaved off, no public receptions have been 
offered them and they were allowed to go 
quietly to Newport in Mr. Stickney’s yacht. 
It is said that the entire royal party are on the 
verge, if not immersed, in bitter altercation, as to 
who do or do not constitute New York Society. 


one of the social functions of 





SOCIETY 


The Grand Duke of Russia is making his 
way into prominent notice all the time. The 
latest news of any large entertainment given 
for him is the fete to be given July 12th, at 
Sayville, Long Island, by the Robert Roose- 
velts. That part of Long Island is not blessed 
with any natural advantages, being very flat, 
but the air is delicious, and as the Roosevelts’ 
place is a very large one, the entertainment 
will probably be delightful. 


Up at Idlesse, Mrs. Cruger’s ideal summer 
place at Bayville, Long Island, there is a suc- 
cession of house parties. Mrs. Cruger is a 
most charming hostess who firmly believes in 
letting her guests do as they will, and dinner 
is the only function where every one is expected 
to be present and to contribute his or her share 
to the general pleasure. ‘The Crugers’s steam 
launch Allegra is a very picturesque craft, and 
she is kept constantly in requisition for trips 
across to Oyster Bay, upon and down the 
Sound. Mrs. Cruger, like Mrs. Edward 
Padeltord, has a penchant for dressing entirely 
in white during the summer, and very be- 
coming it is too. In both cases all the softest 
of fabrics are made up into the most 
fetching of costumes, always with hat, shoes 
and gloves to match, and inexpressibly dainty 
and cool they look, no matter how high the 
thermometer may rise. 


Mr. and Mrs. August Belmont are to close 
their place at Hempstead, or at all events to 
leave it and go to Newport for the season. 
Mrs. Belmont, who, as you know, was Miss 
Bessie Morgan, is looking extremely well this 
summer. Black is certainly most becoming 
to her as it is to Mrs. Jack Astor. ‘The Bel- 
monts will entertain extensively this season, 
and as they are a very jolly young couple they 
are sure to make much fun and pleasure for 
their many friends. The Orme Wilsons are 
occupying the Folsom place at Lenox. They 
will have a hard task to entertain more de- 
lightfully than have the Folsoms, who for 
years past have been very prominent at Lenox, 
but Mrs. Wilson’s charming unaffectedness of 
manner makes her always deservedly popular, 
and for so young a woman she has already an 
enviable reputation as a most successful host- 


ess. Mrs. Orme Wilson and the Infanta are 
considered by many to bear a striking resem- 
blance to each other, and the curious} fra- 
gility of appearance and _ the winnings way 
of speaking are certainly very marked in both. 


The Pierpont Morgans and the Bigelows 
are entertaining a great deal at their country 
places near West Point. The Bigelows’ 
place has not been so gay for many years and 
although the festivities at the Point are over, 
there is no dullness to be noticed. The so- 
called gala times at the Point possess a curi- 
ous fascination for the people who own 
country places thereabouts, and every year 
they all turn out to see precisely the same 
things repeated. As some one has said, it re- 
sembles nothing so much as a bed of aspar- 
agus. Every year it is cut down, and every 
year there is a fresh crop to be seen. No 
doubt about it, military life possesses a great 
charm to the onlookers. 


Out at Tuxedo there seems to be a strange 
lull in spite of the rumors of gaiety that is to 
be. Undoubtedly there will be more to do 
over the Fourth, for many guests are booked 
for that time, but as yet the dinners and quiet 
home entertainments are the only excitement. 
One very curious feature has lately been de- 
veloped at this most charming club house, and 
that is the fact that now all the men sit to- 
gether at one side of the piazzas and all the 
women at the other. One reason for this 
fancy may be that the old fashions are reviving, 
and a good many people of Quaker ancestry 
are stopping there. Another reason, and the 
more probable, is the tremendous amount of 
discussion that is going on over the exposé of 
an erstwhile prominent and popular member 
who has, since his quiet confession of facts, left 
this part of the country entirely. The subject is 
not one, even in this advanced age, to be dis- 
cussed by men and women, so the men talk it 
all over by themselves and the women do the 
same, all arriving at the one conclusion, which 
is somewhat startling to the old-fashioned mind, 
that the reason the man is to be condemned and 
tabooed is solely because he was _ foolish 
enough to carelessly transgress the eleventh 
Commandment. 








AS SEEN BY HIM 


7 Ou remember well the advice given by 
y Tyrrel Biddle, the English authority 
on yachting. It is simple, and for a 

man who has a sailing yacht—a steam yacht 
being only a rich man’s toy to entertain others 
with, but of no consequence in the world of 
sport—it is well worth keeping in mind. 
«‘ Never allow any approach to undue famil- 
larity upon the part of any of your hands or 
Discipline must be observed at 
I always bear in mind the old 
a good servant degenerates into a 


employees. 
all hazards. 
adage that 
bad master. 

‘¢ Never allow smoking upon the part of the 
men while on duty aft or at the helm even in 
In other words, risk your repu- 
tation for a martinet.”’ I believe in it, and 
nowhere is it so necessary as at sea. Fora 
day I was the guest of H. M. S. Blake, while 
she was in port, and I can well conceive the 
strength of the British Navy being mainly in 
her incomparable discipline. And yet I never 
met a more happy or a more contented lot of 


bad weather. 


men. 


I am not so rash as to insist upon navy dis- 
cipline upon a yacht, but the model is there, 
and why should we not follow it? Our own 
navy, younger and with more insane popular 
prejudice to contend with, also sets us a noble 
example. Any one who has had the pleasure 
of meeting either Admirals Walker or Gher- 
adi can feel nothing but the profoundest re- 
spect for these American gentlemen. 


Remember then, that when on a cruise with 
a yacht club the admiral of the toy fleet is as 
great an officer and entitled to as much consid- 
eration as the commander of one of our own 
or of the British squadrons. Do not, because 
you have known him in ‘private life,” 
for instance, as Mr. Gerry, presume while 
on the cruise to address him by any such 
tamiliar title. He is “Commodore Gerry,” 
and as such heis entitled to the same mark of 
respect as if he were on the high seas, com- 
‘ manding a United States war vessel, and you a 
simple captain. He is also entitled to be salu- 
ted in the same manner as an admiral, anda 
visit by him on your vessel should 
brated by you with all the ceremony possible. 
For this I advise you to read and study books 
on naval tactics, and first of all be well posted 
on the rules of the yacht club in which you 
sail. Remember that onthe water the Commo- 
dore is your superior officer wherever you 


be cele- 


meet him. 


OF INTEREST TO HER 


Ew York gaieties die hard. In spite of 
N the departure of the Spanish royalties, 
and the final closing of New York’s 
hospitalities for the World’s Fair, which have 
been going on now tor more than two months, 
the city has been as bright and gay for two 
weeks as if the winter instead of the summer 
season were approaching. The Open Air Horse 
Show brought to town all that restless popu- 
lation of Hempstead, Meadowbrook and West- 
bury. 

I thought, as I sat in one of the boxes await- 
ing the arrival of the two four-in-hand teams 
which were racing from the Hotel Waldorf to 
the Manhattan grounds, that, given youth, 
health and a good bank account, there were 
few means and appliances tor enjoyment that 
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lay beyond the reach of an American woman. 
For every week in the year some excitement 
and amusement are provided, and she goes from 
horse show to Polo Ground—from polo to ten- 
nis, from tennis to dancing, dining and racket- 
ting at Newport. Thence to long coaching 
expeditions over hill and dale—then to Europe 
for ‘a change and a rest”—back again to 
another New York season of sumptuous ban- 
quets, sumptuous dressing, and absolutely un- 
ceasing gratifications of all her tastes and long- 
ings, until the circle of the year is completed, 
and she starts anew in search of novelties and 
surprises, perhaps in some other quarter of the 


globe. 


It is doubtful if the women of any other 
country have as good a time. In England the 
very smart set racket a good deal during the 
London season, about which so much is said 
and written. But they are always hemmed in 
by conventionalities, and in their intercourse 
with men are in deadly dread of “Mrs. 
Grundy.’ Not that they are, as a class, more 
correct or restrained than Americans, or that 
the code of morals is one atom more strict than 
it is here, but they believe implicitly in the 
eleventh Commandment, “ Thou shalt not be 
found out,” and therefore they take their 
fun in retirement and invariably forget them- 
selves in the deepest seclusion. The jolly 
laisser aller of Newport, Lenox and Long 
Island life—where, especially in the latter place, 
women jump on their horses’ backs and ride for 
miles unattended, utterly regardless of “ good 
form,’’ or the precise set and fit of their riding 
habits—is quite unknown in England, and so 
are the jolly little dinners at Delmonico’s after 
a hot day at the races, and the thousand and 
one inventions and expedients for bringing 
people into pleasant, familiar intercourse with- 
out the intervention of fashion and formality. 


Among the pleasantest things during the 
last fortnight have been the roof-gardens and 
Seidl’s concerts. Not that one can be com- 
pared with the other, as the roof-garden affords 
only the lowest kind of musical entertainment, 
while Seidl caters exclusively for the highly 
educated in musical compositions. But both 
can be visited in the same building and on the 
same evening—a combination not to be found 
in any other city of the world—and it is rather 
jolly, after being elevated to the region of 
Wagner, Beethoven and Chopin, for a couple 
of hours, to be brought down to the dead level 
commonplace of a variety ‘show under the 
open sky. To spend a whole evening at a 
roof-garden is simply detestable—as well-bred 
people rather rebel against too close contact 
with all sorts and conditions of men, and even 
women—but to drop in or rather “on,” for 
half an hour with a good party, is not a bad 
sort of thing at all, and on hot nights is decid- 
edly refreshing. 

Then the theatres open wide their seductive 
doors on these summer evenings, and with the 
admirable ventilating apparatus that some of 
them possess an hour or two may be passed 
most delightfully and without the slightest in- 
convenience from the heat. When the play is 
over there is always Delmonico’s or the sum- 
mer-garden at the Waldorf—where the inner 
man may be braced up and the outer man 
cooled off before the hour for refreshing sleep. 


In point of fact, except for a few weeks in 
August, when the pavements are red hot and 
the atmosphere saturated with sultriness, New 


York is not half a bad place, as our English 
cousins say, to spend the summer, and if the 
dreariness of Sunday can only be overcome by 
a friendly invitation to a country house, even 
ladies may have a very good time, and are 
pretty certain to be much sought after when so 
many of their rivals are out of sight. 


The return of Mr. Foxhall Keene is quite 
an event in sporting circles, and as he is al- 
ways a popular man he has had the warmest 
kind of a welcome wherever he has appeared. 
Several of his horses have been successful at 
Morris Park, and he has one or two entered for 
the Sheepshead Bay meeting. 

Mrs. Keene, who, although much older 
than her husband, and the mother of a tall 
boy of eleven or twelve summers, is a very 
pretty woman and was much admired in Eng- 
land, where she rode to hounds with several 
of the best packs, and was entertained at many 
very swell houses. 


WHAT SHE WEARS 


” 


“ WUst as little as possible,’ I should say, if 
asked that question with the thermom- 
eter among the nineties ; but then, hap- 

pily, there are women who do not feel the 
heat as keenly as I do, and who can look cool, 
pale and interesting, in diaphanous costumes, 
no matter what freaks the mercury may play. 
As yet there has been no opportunity for the 
display of hot weather gowns—no garden par- 
ties, no Claremont teas, and therefore all the 
lovely creations of Parisian artists are lying 
perdue in trunks and wardrobes, waiting to be 
displayed at Newport. Some of them are so 
pretty, too, made of fine crépe de Chine, with 
insertions of that dear old Valenciennes lace, 
which has been out of fashion and never 
thought of nor asked for these many years, 
but which is now all the rage. 


I sawa white China silk on pretty Mrs. D. 
E. at one of the June weddings, with inser- 
tions—or entre-deux, as the French call them— 
arranged lengthwise from shoulder to waist, 
with puffings of white silk between. The 
wide shoulder rufes were of white silk and 
lace, and extended in regular bretelles, back 
and front, narrowing toward the waist and very 
broad over the sleeves. A bow of white wa- 
tered ribbon caught up the ruffle high on the 
left shoulder, and a tiny rosette finished the 
waistband behind. The skirt was trimmed 
with narrow flounces of silk edged with Val- 
enciennes, in groups of seven, five and three, 
and the effect of the whole was lovely. 


So many deaths have occurred among well 
known people in the last six months that very 
many of the fashionable set are in mourning. 
To make black clothes dressy and becoming 
requires an artist's hand, and yet it can be done. 
Mrs. J. J. Astor, who has lately emerged from 
the seclusion that followed her father-in-law’s 
death, has never looked so handsome as in her 
graceful gowns of lace and _ chiffon, profusely 
ornamented with diamonds. At the Infanta 
ball she wore black lace and chiffon, with dia- 
mond stars glittering in her dark hair, and a 
quantity of brilliants on the corsage. It is 
unnecessary to say that the Spaniards were 
wild about her, and even the Princess herself 
remarked upon her beauty and elegance. 

It is no longer considered necessary to wear 
mourning for an indefinite number of years, as 
was the custom thirty years ago. American 
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YACHTING, HEAD ADORNMENT 


No. 1—Upper Left Corner. Man-o’-war Hat on Blake, yellow straw, black ribbon edge. No, 2z—Upper Right Corner. Ordinary yachting straw; high in crown; narrow in brim, 
No. 3—Centre. Naval Officer’s Cap, for tropical weather, {covered with white gilt band and edge. No. 4—Man-o'-war Cap; American. No, 5—Man-o'-war Cap; French, No, 6— 
Regulation White Yachting Cap, No, 7—Midshipman’s Cap—English—to go with Eton Jacket, as part of uniform , wide brim, yachting straw, 








women in those days actually reveled in crape 
and bombazine, and mourning was never worn 
for less than three years for members of one’s 
own family. As for widows, they were almost 
as much to be pitied as the wives of deceased 
Hindoos, for the funeral pile was hardly more 
to be dreaded than the long double crape veil, 
under which they were compelled to bury 
themselves for at least five years. It is re- 
corded of one old gentleman, a member, by 
the way, of President Van Buren’s Cabinet, that 
he requested his wife on his death-bed to wear 
black for him as short a time as possible, and 
‘by no means to sleep in black sheets and 
pillow cases.”’ 


A very pretty but somewhat eccentric dinner 
was given here last winter by a lady who was 
wearing very deep mourning for her husband. 
The table was decorated in black, purple and 
white, the napery, of course, was white, but 
embroidered with the darkest purple pansies— 
with the monogram in black. Silver vases 
filled with the same dark flower were at the 
corners of the table, and the ices and small 
confectionery were all in violet and white. 
To make the whole thing consistent, the 
hostess requested all her friends to wear black, 
and a guest who presided at the foot of the 
table, and afterwards, by the way, married the 
hostess, appeared out of pure deviltry with a 
broad band of crape around his left arm. 


PARIS 


(From Our Own Correspondent) 


E are now within appreciable distance 

W of the Grand Prix, which marks the 
close of the Parisian season, just in 

the same way that Ascot announces the wane 
of that of London, and the consequence is 
that everybody appears to be endeavoring to 
make up for lost time and to get as much 
amusement as possible out of the short interval 
between now and the date of the departure of 
our leading mondaines and élégantes for the 
various seaside resorts and watering places. 
The dressmakers and tailors too, eager to 
make hay while the sun still shines, ‘se 
demenent comme des diables dans des béni- 
tiers.” Each day brings forth some new ex- 
travagance of fashion and the toilettes which 
they endeavor to launch are almost ‘ mirobo 
lant” and staggering as those of the palmy 
days of the Empire. A conspicuous feature 
at Chantilly on Sunday last, when the French 
Derby was run, was the presence of many of 
the leading couturiers and couturiéres, eager to 
inspect not only their own masterpieces, but 
those of their rivals, and to obtain pointers 
and ideas for fresh creations. They could not 
have chosen a more propitious place or func- 
tion for the purpose. The Derby at Chantilly 
is, more than any other French sporting event, 
the race of the fashionable world. It is too 
tar distant from the capital to be attended by 
the great crowd of average sporting citizens of 
Paris, and the people present belong almost 
exclusively to the grand monde and to the 
plutocracy. The weather was beautiful, and 
with a bright sun and a blue sky, the Chantilly 
lawn, backed up by the fine old trees which 
overhang the paddock and enclosure, appeared 
like a radiant parterre of human flowers, or 
mammoth butterflies, in all the beauty of the 
fair, fresh colors that are more than ever the 
fashion as the summer days advance. White, 
cream, canary-yellow, mauve, rose and faint 
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turquoise-blue, without mentioning pale green 
and soft stone-gray, were the dominant tones, 
amid which black gowns relieved by lace 
formed an admirable contrast that gave great 
effect to the brilliant picture of fair women in 
light toilettes assembled on the lawn and in 
the private stand of the Duc d’ Aumale. 


Among the ladies who appeared as guests 
of the Duke on Sunday in his loggia, was the 
young Princesse de Tarente, a daughter of a 


millionaire banker and married to the heir of 


the Duc de Tremoille. She was arrayed ina 
creation of écru-dotted muslin made up over 
pale blue satin and having a flounce of Valen- 
ciennes a foot deep, also écru, around the hem, 
headed by a two-inch band of insertion to 
match. ‘This insertion also circled the skirt to 
the waist at distances gradually narrowing as 
they ascended the figure. The corsage, very 
simply made, repeated the skirt ornamentation 
in encircling entre-deux, drawn down at the 
waist under a deep sash of écru moiré ribbon, 
striped with narrow lines of black and white 
satin, two long ends hanging down at the 
back very nearly to the hem of the skirt. 
There were full epaulettes of lace, and sleeves 
formed with two full puffs of spotted muslin 
separated by a narrow torsade of the striped 
ribbon. Round the neck an 1830 cravat of 
soft black satin, edged with écru Valenciennes, 
made a quaintly original finish to a most 
dainty and effective little dress. 


The young Duchesse de Luynes, who sat 
close by, wore a frock of black silk crépon, 
simply trimmed round the hem with three 
narrow rouleaux of black satin, a high waist 
belt of satin was finished at the back with a 
very large rosette of satin, from which fell two 
long ends of broad ribbon to match. ‘The 
great feature of this dress was a curiously 
designed and very deep collar of pearl-white 
satin, richly embroidered with fine jet beads 
and black spangles, cut into points that reached 
to below the bust in front and the centre of 
the back. A flounce of fine white guipure 
fell from the edge all round, the collar band of 
white satin being draped with lace to match. 
Nothing more simple or more elegant than this 
gown could be seen or imagined. 


I noticed some very pretty hats, especially 
one of straw of a deep purple tint. It had 
upon the front a very big fan bow of violet 
silk muslin edged with cream picot, a draping 
and knot of velvet of the same color, while 
round the crown at the back a fringe of 
cherries with attendant leaves and twigs hung 
down in the perfection of their admirable imi- 
tativeness. I saw no bonnets, which now are 
very rarely worn, excepting at theatres in the 
evening, and then they are stringless. Large 
and medium-sized hats continue to lead the 
field of fashion and I noticed at Chantilly also 
some very neat little oval toques trimmed in 
such a manner, with graduated velvet or satin 
rosettes, as to look as though they were not de- 
prived of their brim. ; 


The Jockey Club stand was full, and the 
space reserved for the ladies so overcrowded 
that many of our leaders of society were com- 
pelled to take refuge on chairs on the lawn, 
leading down to the rails. Among those 
present were the Marquise de Gallifet, the 
Princesse de Leon, the Comtesse de Beaure- 
gard, the Duchesse de Morny and last, but 
not least, “ Chiffonnette,” the celebrated Coun- 
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tess de Pourtales, who has just opened her 
lovely house in the Rue Tronchet for a series 
of receptions. Notwithstanding that she is 
already a grandmother she remains even to 
this day one of the most superlatively attractive 
women in Paris, and so supreme are the social 
power and authority which she enjoys on the 
banks of the Seine, that she is known here 
merely as “the Countess,”’ just as if no other 
lady living bore that title. Her social career, 
ever since 1857, has been one long succession 
of triumphs, and unlike her intimate friends, 
the Princesse de Sagan and the Marquise de 
Gallifet, respectively named ‘¢ Canaillette ” 
and ‘* Cochonette,”’ her fair name has remained 
entirely unsullied, even in the busy, intriguing 
and scandalous days of the Second Empire. 
I do not know whether to attribute this to her 
good conduct or to her intelligence. Possibly 
it is both and ina superlative degree. The 
fact remains that nobody has ever ventured to 
say a word against the reputation of this most 
popular of our society leaders, who is as good 
as she is beautiful. She is one of the few who 
have remained faithful in their friendship for 
the exiled Empress, and it is, thanks to her 
more than to any one else, that Eugenie was 
able to recover after the fall of the Empire 
most of her personal belongings and souvenirs. 
There is scarcely a Prince or Princess of the 
Blood or crowned head who has not been re- 


ceived in her beautiful red salon, the walls of 


which are adorned with masterpieces of 
Bronzino and Van Dyck, and the cabinets and 
étagéres of which are laden with priceless bib- 
elots, ex-votos of the faithful to the charming 
and fair-haired mistress of the house, who fig- 
ures in bronze on the Place de la Concorde 
as the statue of Alsace, weeping at her sepa- 
ration from the mother country. 


I wonder if you will be tempted to follow 
in New York the new fashions that have been 
set here by the Dukes de Luynes, de Doudeau- 
ville, de Gramont, etc., with regard to carri- 
ages, harness and tenue of the coachman and 
footmen. The fears which I expressed at the 
time of the Concours Hippique, that the at- 
tempts to inaugurate loud and glaring colors 
for the carriages, have not been realized, and 
everything connected with the vehicles and 
with the harness has become exceedingly quiet 
in tone and unobtrusive. Flowers are no 
longer used to decorate the head-pieces of the 


~ harness, nor are they worn by the men in 


livery. The footmen or the grooms are no 
longer permitted to have their arms crossed as 
hitherto, but must have their hands lying flat 
on each knee. The cockades and colors on 
the servants’ hats have gone out of fashion, 
and when a cockade is worn at all it must be 
of plain black, and all gold lace bands and 
cords to the hats have likewise been abandon- 
ed. The monogram and arms both on the 
panels of the carriages and on the harness are 
of a most diminutive character, indeed, al- 
most microscopic in size,” and the harness is 
remarkable for the absence of all shining 
metal either of brass or silver. With regard 
to broughams, we seem to have gone back to 
the fashion of 1830. The windows have be- 
come smaller and higher up than ever, and I 
have even seen some coupés in which the win- 
dows, instead of being a single pane were 
made up of a number of small squares. In- 
deed, the person seated inside is completely in- 
visible. Comtesse de Champdoce, 
Paris, 20 May, 1893. 
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CHARLES L. SEABURY & COMPANY, 
































Designers and Builders of Steam Yachts and Launches, also Steam Vessels for Business Purposes. 


Sole Manufacturers of the “SEABURY” Patent Safety Water Tube Boilers. Builders of Simple, 
Compound and Triple Expansion Engines. High Speed Yachts a Specialty. Repairing and over- 
hauling of vessels and machinery in all its branches, ata REASONABLE RATES. 

Main Offices, Works and Yards, foot of Main St., Nyack on Hudson, N. Y. Long Distance 
Telephone No. 153 Nyack. New York Office, Exchange Court Building, No. 52 Broadway. Local 
and Long Distance Telephone, No. 1856 Cortlandt. SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 
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REVERSIBLE 
COLLARS & CUFFS. 





“HELENIA.” 





NOTICE TO THE AMERICAN ELITE. 
ALL CREATIONS IN FINE PERFUMERIES AND TOILE! 
SOAPS BEARING THE NAME OF 


DELETTREZ, PARIS, 
SOLD AND REC MMENDED BY LEADING DEALERS AS 
UNQUESTIGNABLY THE FINEST IMPORTED. 
Delightful for the Handkerchief and Refreshing 
for the Toilet. 


FOR SALE BY 


B. ALTMAN & CO.,, 


6th Ave., 18th and roth Sts., N. Y. 
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DANTE. PUBENS. ANGELO. —-— RAF {AE L.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most economical COLLARS and CUFFS 
worn—Try them—You will like them. 
LOOKWELL. FITWELL, 
WEAR WELL. 
Sold for 25 cents for a box of TEN collars or FIVE § 
pairs of cuffs, 
A Sample collar and a pair of cuffs sent by mail 
CENTS, 
Address, giving size and style wanted, 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 
27 Kilby St., Boston. 
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ME. ALDINA MONTEVERDE, 
Ropes AND ManrTeEaux, 
295 FirrH AVENUE, New York, 
Takes occasion to announce that het season's styles for 


coming Spring of "93 have been received. 
Inspection is invited and satisfaction guaranteed, 
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OUR 
YACHTING 
SUITS 


OF 
BLUE SERGE 
made to meet 


the requirements of 
the 


Latest Fashion 


are very effective 
te as a strictly tailor- 


made costume. 


“ , ry. - 
LADIES’ TAILORS, 
391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
(above 36th Street). 

During June, July and August we will make 

REDUCTION in prices for all garments in order 

to keep our staff of competent workmen fully 
employed. 


OLLINGER, 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 
29 East 20TH St., NeEaR Broapway. 


Ladies who are making selections for their Spring and Sum- 
mer Wear for street, house and travelling, are respectfully 
invited to give me a call. Having been connected with a 
successful house in my specialty, and on my own account, I 
can warrant satisfaction. My prices will be found to be most 
reasonable. Riding Habits in faultless fit guaranteed, for from 
$50 to $70 





A 
SPECIALTY 


FE -Jwyerrort 


253 Fifth Avenue, one door above 28th St. 
New York City. 


CORRECT STYLES. 
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LONDON 
(From Our Own Correspondent) 


F atruth, never has the sun shone on a 
sweeter, happier or more popular 
Royal bride-elect than our Princess 
May, whose name just now is on every one’s 
lips and whose appearance, accompanied by 
her equally popular futur, at all the big func- 
tions during the last ten days, has been the 
signal for the most enthusiastic and loyal rec- 
ognition. All tradition to the contrary, we 
are not a sad-hearted people au fond, and we 
do dearly love show and pageantry and crowds, 
and all the brilliant entourage that goes to 
make up a grand state function. We like to 
féel ourselves part of it, to add our personal 
note to the stirring melody of stately chords, 
to contribute our mite of color to the gorgeous 
human picture evolved from out tradition, his- 
tory and monarchical feudalism. And we are, 
too, very loyal and very royal at heart. We 
assume an air of indifferentism, and cry out 
against everything in modern life as dull, stale 
and unprofitable. We dare to laugh at our heir 
apparent, and we criticise even Her Majesty. 
But let ever so small a demand be made upon 
our real sentiments, our poorly put on robe of 
pessimism falls from us in rags and tatters, 
and our honest chivalry—that chivalry which 
our ancestors proved so valiantly at Battle Ab- 
bey and Agincourt, in defense of the divine 
right of kingship—springs forth as fresh and 
true and earnest as ever it did in those old 
medieval days. 

I am sure, Vogue, you will be interested in 
the etiquette of royal bowing. It really is an 
art ; one not easily acquired and in which Prin- 
cess May is as yet very far from proficient. 
Her salutations are too eager and jerky; she 
bobs her pretty head about to one side and the 
other, over-anxious to please, but without re- 
pose or dignity. After the Queen, who is a 
past-mistress in this function, the Princess of 
Wales is the most accomplished “ bower” in 
the Royalfamily. The real secret lies in bow- 
ing from the waist, not from the shoulders, 
and each inclination should include five of 
those waiting to be recognized. One slow bow 
to five on the right, another taking in five on 
the left, and so on and on down miles and 
miles of a royal progress. No wonder the 
chiet actors in the little farce grow into mere 
automatons, their heads moving with clock- 
work precision and regularity. Princess May, 
during her walks abroad in Richmond Park, 
practices this particular cult on certain groups 
of trees as she passes them, coached therein by 
a very intimate and familiar dame du court. : 


It is at last definitely decided that the Roy- 
al nuptials shall be solemnized in the Chapel 
Royal of St. James’s Palace. It is a very tiny 
edifice, but full of historic associations ; but it 
is the Queen’s dictum and not to be gainsaid. 
It was here, half a century and more ago, that 
she plighted her troth to Prince Albert the 
Good, and here also that the Prince and Prin- 
cess of Wales were married, and her Majesty, 
who is a great stickler for precedent, does not 
see why the wishes of the masses should be 
considered betore her own! 

All the same, it is a great disappoint- 
ment to the world at large. Westminster 
Abbey seemed so much more suitable for such 
an important national event, at which every 
one wishes to be present. 


VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


The ceremony will be shorn of much of the 
usual pomp and glory, the Chapel Royal being 
so limited in space that only the Royal bride 
can wear a train, all the other dames du monde 
guests being requested to appear in court toi- 
lettes, minus the most important court adjunct 
of all! I shall not soon forget the crowding 
and inconvenience which we all underwent two 
years ago in this same Chapel Royal, St. 
James’s, at the christening of the Duchess of 
Fife’s first baby, the little Lady Alexandra 
Duff. The tiny chamber, an integral part of 
the Palace itself, in reality holds not more than 
one hundred worshippers, but some three or 
four hundred spectators were crowded into this 
limited space on that occasion, and the result 
was certainly not satisfactory. 

The date of the Royal marriage is not defi- 
nitely announced, but I have it from the inside 
that one day in the second week of July is 
virtually decided upon, the final affirmation 
resting only with the Princess of Wales, who 
arrived at Marlborough House this morning 
with her daughters, looking quite her own old 
charming self, and wonderfully improved by 
her long sojourn abroad. H. R.H. will make 
her first public rentrée in society at the bazaar 
to be held in the beautiful old Banqueting 
Room, Whitehall, from the central window 
of which Charles the First, England’s martyr 
King, walked out to meet his murderers, and 
to fall a victim to their bigotry more than 
three centuries ago! The Princess of Wales 
will open the entertainment on June 6th, when 
she is to be received by the Duke of Cambridge, 
and she will subsequently preside over her own 
stall, assisted by the Princesses Victoria and 
Maud. 

The American country-house hostesses for 
this mid-summer recess include Mrs. Chese- 
brough, at Oldfield Lodge, the Duchess of 
Manchester, at Kimbolton Castle, Mrs. Frank 
Evans, at Tubbendens, Kent, Lady Harcourt 
at Malwood, the New Forest, and Mrs. “Tom’”’ 
Ritchie, Mrs. Ronalds’s popular daughter, at 
Glentoran, Ireland. 


Mrs. Parkinson Sharpe, who has the Bar- 
oness Von Hoffmann staying with her in 
Palace Gate, contemplates a large musicale 
in June, in her honor. The unique music- 
hall of Braemer House is a revelation to all 
who see it for the first time, and those of us 
who have experienced Mrs. Sharpe’s former 
hospitality, are looking forward to a renewal 
of it with much anticipation. 


Mr. and Mrs. Astor, true to their pro- 
gramme, again lent their Carlton House 


«¢ We know of no enterprise of recent years 
which has been crowned with greater success 
than the Goldsmiths’ & Silversmiths’ Com- 
pany, of 112 Regent Street, London, who just 
twelve years ago opened their show rooms to 
place the productions of their workshops direct 
before the public, thus saving purchasers the 
numerous intermediate profits which are ob- 
tained by ‘middle men’ on high class goods. 
Such has been the appreciation by the public 
that the Company have now the largest bus- 
iness in England, and are quite supplanting 
the old-fashioned houses that pride themselves 
upon having been established so many dec- 
ades, but have utterly failed to keep pace with 
the times, and find it impossible now to depart 
from their long credit system, entailing bad 
debts, for which cash buyers have to compen- 
sate.” 


Terrace mansion, on Tuesday last, for 
the Scottish Industries Sale, which the 
Duchess of Teck opened, and the Prince of 
Wales, Princess May and the Duke of York 
attended. Mrs. Astor is rapidly becoming a 
society woman of some importance in the 
London grand monde. Already her style of 
dress and her coiffure are topics of comment 
and objects of imitation—the sincerest form of 
flattery —though, as to the latter, it would take 
just such another classic line of features, and 
cold, quiet countenance, as she possesses, to 
carry off the somewhat outré arrangement of 
dark locks which she patronizes. Mrs. Astor 
has created her own vogue in chevelure, and 
whatever the fashion she never departs from it. 
She parts it simply at one side, and twists it 
back into a full soft bandeau, which as it 
reaches the crown is rolled into one dextrous 
twirl, forming a somewhat stiff loop through 
which the ends are passed and made into a 
sort of figure eight knot. But then Mrs. As- 
tor has exceptionally lovely hair, and an excep- 
tionally cameo-like brow, nose and mouth. To 
any less severe type the result would be fatal. 

We are all looking forward happily to Mrs. 
Mackay’s return to London early in June. 
She has been very much missed, and her ab- 
sence very truly regretted. To see No. 7 Carlton 
House Terrace closed and empty in the very 
heart of the season is dismal indeed. One of 
the first entertainments Mrs. Mackay intends 
giving is a ball in honor of Miss Kidd, the 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George Kidd, of 
New York. Miss Kidd was quite the prettiest 
American débutante at the Queen’s Drawing- 
Room, and is now a recognized belle in Anglo- 
London circles. Mrs. Mackay’s ball will only 
serve to make her better known, and to 
further enhance her popularity. 


I hear there is a very laudable scheme on 
foot, in which Mrs. Henry White, at present 
the reigning lady of the United States Embassy, 
is taking quite—for her—an active part, to 
raise a sufficient sum among the resident 
Americans of London for the purchase of a 
handsome wedding gift for Princess May and 
the Duke of York. It seems a very pretty 
idea, don’t you think, since to the hospitality 
and kindness of the Royalties in general, and 
the Prince and Princess of Wales in particular, 
so many Americans owe so much of the pleas- 
ure of their lite in England? The plan, how- 
ever, is only in embryo as yet; I shall have 
more to tell you concerning it in a few weeks’ 
time. Diane. 

London, 25 May, 1893. 


PLAY HOUSE GOSSIP 
A T the end of their engagement at the 


Garden Theatre, the Bostonians will 

lose a most valuable member of their 
company and a singer of a very high order. I 
refer to Eugene Cowles. Mr. Cowles has 
been in the cast five seasons and he is a great 
favorite all over the United States. From a 
purely selfish standpoint, therefore, it is a pity 
that he has made up his mind to leave America 
for three years. His reason for resigning his po- 
sition as principal basso is simply to further his 
artistic ambition. His voice is, without any 
doubt, the strongest and richest bass we have 
heard within a decade from a native singer. You 
may recall how sonorously it rang out above 
the chorus in the Tinkers’ song in Robin Hood 
and how appropriate it was to the music of the 
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trumpeter of Governor William the Testy ix 
The Knickerbockers. In August Mr. Cowles 
will sail for London, where he will sing at sev- 
eral concerts. He will then proceed to Italy, 
where he is to study under the best Italian 
masters. After that he contemplates return- 
ing to America and appearing in grand opera. 

Next season the Bostonians will restrict their 
engagements to New York, Chicago, Philadel- 
phia and Boston. It can be said of them, then, 
that they appear in fewer cities than does any 
other company, not excepting the stock organiz- 
ations of Mr. Palmer, Mr. Daly and the Froh- 
mans. ‘This means, too, that the Bostonians 
will play a longer engagement in New York 
than during any past season. They cannot, 
of course, sing for-ever-and-a-day in the de 
Koven-Smith operas. In the autumn they will 
produce, in a most sumptuous manner, a new 
opera written by young E. Allison and with 
music by Henry Waller. This opera has 
been taken from a magazine sketch by Mr. 
Allison, called the Passing of Major Kilgin. 
Mr. Waller is a young man only recently ar- 
rived from Europe and Mr. Walling is the 
adopted son of the famous actress and _ profes- 
sional beauty, Mrs. Scott-Siddons. 


The title of the work is The Olgohogans 
and its story concerns the capture of an entire 
seminary of girls, including the principal (Mr. 
Barnabee), by a band of Indians headed by 
Mr. MacDonald. ‘The opera was produced a 
few times last season, in the far west, simply 
for the sake of rehearsal, and its success then is 
said to have been so emphatic that the young 
authors, when dragged upon the stage by 
Camille D’ Arville and Mr. Cowles to speak 
for themselves, in the excess of their delight 
and fright were able neither to speak nor 
bow. 


Has tragedy in this country been buried 
with Edwin Booth? Possibly not, but I do 
not think it will survive him long. At any 
rate, we of the present generation can 
scarcely expect to see any performances by 
native actors at all commensurate with the dig- 
nity of Shakespeare. Mr. Irving, who is 
coming in the autumn to open Mr. Abbey’s 
new theatre, will present the Merchant of 
Venice and one or two others of Shakespeare's 
plays, but I have not heard that he will act 
any of Shakespeare’s tragic characters. Mr. 
Willard informs me that he intends to play 
Hamlet. But there tragedy will end. Several 
actors termed tragedians are touring, but they 
are simply competent and never kindle the 
imagination nor satisfy the intellect. 


Edmund C. Stanton deserves a large credit 
mark opposite his name for closing his season 
at the Grand Opera House with two presenta- 
tions of Leoncavallo’s dramatic opera, I Pagli- 
acci. As to the costumes, the scenery and 
the chorus, the less said the better. But the 
orchestra, lead by Gustav Heinrich, and the 
singers, several of whom appeared on very 
short notice, worked zealously and well and 
succeeded in giving us an opportunity to ap- 
proximate at least the value of a work that is 
now the talk of musical Europe. The great 
merit of I Pagliacci—the merit that lifts its 
composer away above the level of mediocrity 
—is the fact that its music symbolizes exactly 
the various conflicting notions of the five char- 
acters involved in the plot. What Leonca- 
vallo has not done, however, is to cut com- 
pletely away from the conventional methods of 
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musical composition. His orchestration is 
skilful and even cunning, but the melody, al- 
though inspiring is not inspired. Next season 
at the Metropolitan we shall have an oppor- 
tunity to hear it sung with Melba in the cast. 


James T. Powers, the comedian who used 
to be at the Casino and who has been starring 
for three seasons in farce comedy, has pur- 
chased from Nat C. Goodwin the American 
rights to Walker-London. Walker-London 
is a comic play written by J. M. Barrie, au- 
thor of My Ladie Nocotine, and acted without 
interruption for two seasons by John L. Toole, 
at his theatre in London. American mana- 
gers who have not seen the comedy have been 
afraid to buy it for the reason that they have 
heard that it is, to all intents and purposes, the 
Protessor’s Love Story, also by Mr. Barrie, 
which Mr. Willard acted at the Star Theatre 
and is now presenting in Chicago. The plays 
are alike only in the scene where the lovers 
silhouette their spooning by standing between 
a lamp and a window-shade. Mr. Powers, 
who sails to-day to see Mr. Toole play the 
part of Walker, is to be congratulated on hav- 
ing acquired a very diverting piece and one in 
which his undoubted abilities as a legitimate 
comedian will find for their display a medium 
much more appropriate than anything in which 
he has yet appeared. Mr. Powers will stage 
the play in this city early in the autumn for a 
long run. 

Mr. Powers tells me that he is one of the 
few American actors who have had the honor 
of appearing before the Prince of Wales. I 
asked him where it was and he said: “I 
played the Emperor of Morocco in Whitting- 
ton and his Cat, a pantomine, in London. I 


did a fall that was one of the funny things of 


the evening. As aruleI fell tothe left. One 
night, however, the Prince appeared in the 
right-hand box. When it came time for my 
fall, I said to myself, «I guess I'll fall to the 
right to-night and see how the Prince likes it.” 


Well, I fell—on my neck, and was taken off 


the stage fainting. I never knew how the 


Prince liked it.” 
The Second Mrs. ‘Tanqueray, the latest play 
by A. W. Pinero, produced in London, will 


be acted here next season by Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal. Except in Home and in Still Waters 
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Run Deep, Mrs. Kendal has been associated 
in our minds as the stage exponent of the 
woman with a moral purpose, and it will be 
altogether new to see her, in the title role of 
Mr. Pinero’s new play, attempt to delineate 
the character and characteristics of a thoroughly 
depraved woman, whose attitude towards 
society is menacing and whose honorable hus- 
band and innocent step-daughter she makes ir- 
redeemably miserable. 


Henry E. Abbey’s contract with Ogden and 





PICTORIAL EXTRACT-—-PANJANDRUM—DE WOLF HOPPER 
AND DELLA FOX 

Robert Goelet, who will be the owners of the 
theatre in course of construction next door to 
the Casino, which Mr. Abbey is to manage, 
demands that the theatre be completed by 8 
p. M. on Monday, November 6th, on which 
occasion Henry Irving will produce Becket. 
Work on the building is progressing so rapidly, 
I understand, that Mr. Abbey is already three 
weeks ahead of time. 


Loie Fuller's flower gown is quite the 
prettiest of her serpentine wardrobe. iL. 





VOGUE SUPPLEMENT 


AMONG THE CLUBS 


A Lthough we are rapidly approaching 


midsummer and the dog-days, when 

metropolitan clubs are supposed to be 
howling wildernesses, still every club which 
has devoted some of its room space to apart- 
ments for members finds these features de- 
servedly popular. It has been almost impos- 
sible to procure a room at either the Calumet, 
University, New York or Manhattan. As 
fast as they are vacated by regular tenants 
they are taken by transients. The rules of the 
University Club forbid permanent occupancy 
of rooms, and it is next to impossible, even at 
this supposed dull season, to procure a bed for 
a night there, unless booked ahead. 


A number of married men who are quon- 
dam bachelors by the emigration of their fam- 
ilies to the country, find a room at the club 
much preferable to an empty and deserted 
house—the most melancholy and dismal of 
abodes in New York in summer. If a man is 
obliged to stay in town a certain number of 
nights during the week there can be no more 
comfortable living place than, his club. Good 
airy rooms, excellent attendance and the ad- 
vantages of hotel lite with a sense of proprie- 
torship, which the best in the land cannot af- 
ford, are among the goods obtained by living 
at one’s club. 


It has often been questioned why there are 
no sleeping-rooms at the Union. The Metro- 
politan, now that it is lifting its marble battle- 
ments aloft on Fifth Avenue, would be an 
ideal residence for bachelors. All the smart 
London clubs keep chambers for members, 
but the rule in vogue at the University in this 
city as to the retention of rooms is in force. 


For the Y: achting Season 


of °0?3. 


GORHAM M’F’G CO., Silversmiths, beg 
to call attention to the large assortment of 
Solid Silver Loving Cups, Tankards, Punch 
Bowls, Pitchers, Chafing Dishes, and various 
other Single Pieces and Sets, especially prepared 
this season, with a view to meet the demand for 
attractive and appropriate Yachting Prizes, and 


Presentation Pieces. 


GORHAM MFG CO. 


SILVERSMITHS, 
BROADWAY AND igth ST., NEW YORK. 
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The Catholic Club, where the rather re- 
markable reception to the Infanta was held 
some weeks ago, has the finest set of cham- 
bers of any club in the city. Each apartment 
is a small suite, some having sitting as well as 
dressing rooms attached. The baths are mod- 
els of modern sanitary science, the tubs being 
porcelain and the floor tiled. Nearly all the 
suites have windows on Fifty-ninth Street, 
where a charming view of the Park is obtained. 
The prices for these rooms are really very 
moderate. The late Albert Gallup, who was 
one of the most indefatigable of clubmen and 
who belonged to nearly all the smart clubs, 
pronounced the Catholic Club, in point of 
construction, an ideal house of its kind. 


As a consequence of the number of men 
who remain in town fora part of the week 
during the summer, one dines at one’s club 
more frequently than in the season. There is 
a great deal in having the rooms look as cool 
as possible. The painting of the large dining 
room at the Union white, and the loftiness of 
the ceiling, make it a most charming place to 
eat in in summer as well as in winter. The 
Calumet is also cool, and consequently popu- 
lar. If a good ordinary were established at 
these clubs as well as at the Knickerbocker 
and Manhattan, the receipts of the restaurants 
during the summer would yield a profit. 


In all the London clubs there is an ordinary, 
and this is also a special feature in the smartest 
Paris clubs. At the Circle Epatant, which 
occupies the north corner of the Champs Ely- 
sées, one may see tables set on the great terrace 
which forms the beginning of that delightful 
series of gardens ending with the Elysee—and 
the supurb residence of the Rothschilds. Here 
a number of the most swagger men in Paris 
dine in summer, at an excellent table dhéte, 
supplied at a very moderate price. 


The writer remembers even a table d’héte at 
a club much patronized by members of the 
Bourse, and which is situated in what might be 
called the city—down on the Boulevard not 
far from the Place de la Republique. The 
dinner was at eight in a tapestry hung dining 
room with heavy oak furniture and brightly 
polished floors. The French windows opened 
on balconies overlooking the boulevard, which, 
even in that locality, was gay with life and 
color and brilliant with lights. Candles in 
massive, many-branched silver candlesticks, and 
flowers were the ornaments of the table. Only 
two people—the writer and his host—sat down 
to this dinner, which was conducted with as 
much ceremony as if it were a state banquet. 
There were only five courses, including soup 
and dessert, which is all that one wants in 
summer. 


If the Union, Knickerbocker and Calumet 


men were to adopt something like this I would , 


certainly prophesy for it great success even 
during the dogdays. But the greasy, ordi- 
nary table d’héte which is served in second-class 
clubs is not to be thought of for a moment. 


The outing clubs are multiplying and mul- 
tiplying to an extent that is little short of 
marvelous. A few years ago besides the 
club at Far Rockaway, the Country Club 
( which even then was only an infant ) and one 
or two clubs in rather remote sections, we had 
to depend on the yacht clubs for the hospitality 
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ot a bed and a bit of the right kind, if we 
chose to take a day or so by the sea, sound or 
river side. Now every rustic neighborhood 
has its summer club, and let there only be a 
few people in a locality at once there appears 
a Queen Ann building with a tennis court 
and a few boats moored by the shore—voila 
le club! 


At onetime the Staten Island Athletic Club 
was one of the smartest of the outing places, 
but with the newly reorganized club on the 
Hudson, where Norman de R. Whitehouse 
and his cousins are taking hold with much 
determined grip, the numerous smaller places 
all along the Northern, the Harlem and the 
Hartford roads, the Berkeley Oval with a 
brilliant future of new lite before it, and the 
Country Club at Westchester, the smartest of 
all these organizations, the club at Livingston 
will have to look to its laurels. 


It has a splendid membership, the Staten 
Island Club, and the British contingent alone 
makes it swagger, not to speak of the ladies 
and the Cricket Club and the old aristocracy 
of the Island. 


Even Tuxedo is looking up and having a 
little boom of its own. I can never under- 
stand why the Tuxedo Club should uot be 
one of the most popular of the suburban 
resorts. Spring at Tuxedo is a dream, and 
yet the club until about Memorial Day was 
comparatively deserted. It is crowded at 
present writing, for a very short season, as 
Tuxedo is voted hot after July. I see that 
Mr. and Mrs. Edward Cooper, General and 
Mrs. Lloyd Bryce and Mr. and Mrs. Michael 
H. Herbert are quartered there for the pres- 
ent. The national festival will be observed 
with great éclat and games and races of all 
kinds will be on the programme. I only 
hope that the Club will be well patronized 
until late autumn and even until after Christ- 
mas. I have never found Tuxedo uncom- 
fortably warm in midsummer and its rural 
beauty is quite refreshing, even after a week’s 
sojourn at the City-by-the-Sea. 


I see that the Southern Society has _practi- 
cally gone to the wall as a club and that hence- 
forth it will exist only as a benevolent and 
social institution, like the St. George, the Ohio 
and other kindred organizations. This has 
been expected for a long time. I do not 
believe in clubs which have for their object the 
gathering together of one race, or representa- 
tives of one section or one particular profession. 
The scope is too narrow and the place becomes 
dull beyond compare. The tate of the 
Canadian and other similar clubs is a lesson in 
this regard. 


I remember the Southern Society in its 
infancy. It was then a dining club with a 
grand banquet once a year, at which some of 
the most charming men in New York gathered 
together, to partake of a good old Southern 
menu, to sing Dixie, The Old Kentucky 
Home and other melodies of the land that 
lies south of the Potomac, and listen to impas- 
sioned, eloquent Southern oratory. Southern- 
ers are the most genial hosts in the world, and 
an invitation to the annua] banquet on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday was an occasion to be looked 
forward to with eagerness. Afterwards when 
the Society opened its doors and all classes and 
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conditions of men poured in and claimed the 
right to be representatives of names and 
families and sections of the south, where their 
own club doors were shut tight against them, 
the doom of the Southern Society was but a 
matter of time. From the opening of the 
club house the troubles began, and scandal 
after scandal besmirched the reputation of a 
once noble representative Society. The place 
became a by-word for Southern men of tamily 








and the best members withdrew. A few loyal 
men, however, have stood by the ship and it is 
by their efforts that the present wise course 
has been determined upon and the Society 
given an excellent chance to regain its former 
prestige. 


HORSE NOTES 


Slight cold taken on the cars during the 
A transportion of a grand filly from Ken- 
tucky to this city, where she was to have 
been sold to the highest bidder, deprived the 
racing world of what would, in all probability, 
have been the grandest race-horse ever seen in 
this country. It is at this time of the year 
that the yearlings, the produce of the famous 
studs of Kentucky, are brought north to be sold 
at auction, and in one of these consignments 
from the Dixiana Stud, the chestnut filly by 
Himyar—Mannie Grey, by Enquirer, was 
brought to this city during the early part of 
last week. The filly was a grand looking ani- 
mal, and on account of her relationship to the 
greatest two-year-old that this or any other 
country has ever produced, there were at least 
a half dozea turfmen in this city who would 
not have hesitated to pay at least $25,000 for 
her. 

On the cars the filly contracted a slight cold 
which developed into pneumonia, and she died 
two days after her arrival. She was royally 
bred, being a sister to Domino, who has already 
won the Great Eclipse Stakes, worth $20,000, 
and who has demonstrated that he has §100- 
ooo worth of stakes at his mercy for the com- 
ing autumn. She was also a sister to Correc- 
tion, a good bread winner for the Morrises 
of Fordham, and as her dam threw nothing but 
winners, the best of which were foaled as her 
age advanced, the unnamed filly promised to 
make an even grander race-horse than her 
brother Domino. 
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The Keenes, pere et fils, were anxious to pur- 
chase the filly at any price, for it was by a for- 
tunate mistake that they got Domino at the Dix- 
iana sale last year for a trifle over $3,000. Rich- 
ard Croker, the owner of Dobbins, the second 
best two-year-old out this year, would also have 
paid a large sum for the filly, and the Morrises, 
who own her sister, Correction, would not have 
cast her aside as worthless, as they did Domino, 
when he was offered for sale last year. But 
since the filly is dead turfmen will have to wait 
tor another year, when if Mannie Grey throws 
another foal by Himyar, the youngster will 
probably bring a fabulous price. 


he Grand Trotting Circuit has this season 
shown remarkable and unexpected vitality. 
For the past two years there have been but 
seven centres covered by this series of trotting 
meetings, tor the New York, Albany and 
Poughkeepsie centres had dropped out. The 
Grand Circuit was also seriously injured by 
the Great Southern and Western Circuits, for 
the greater part of the best of the light-harness 
racers turned west from Buffalo and left the 
balance of the circuit to the entries from the 
second-rate Eastern Stables. But the failure 
to pay stakes and purses by some of the west- 
ern meetings last year has changed all of this, 
and the owners find that the nine associa- 
tions offering stakes and purses, aggregating 
$375,000, all of which they are sure will be 
paid, are the best people to deal with after all. 
Starting on June roth, at Homewood Park, 
Pittsburg, the circuit opens, and then comes 
Detroit, which for years has stood alone, with 


$50,000 in stakes and purses; then follows 
Cleveland with $40,000, Buffalo with $80,000 
and finally New York, where an _ elaborate 
programme has been arranged. 


That the current year already gives indica- 
tions of a red letter one of the trotting history 
must be admitted. Either the bicycle sulky 
is having its innings or we are progressing in 
speed development with great rapidity. Un- 
doubtedly, however, both elements enter into 
the marvelous performances recorded. From 
the Pacific Coast comes the report of a most 
successful meeting and among the most note- 
worthy performances are those of Kitty B., 
Sidlette and Moorzouk. These horses are alli 
the get of the famous trotting stallion, Sidney, 
and the records show that the time made by 
them in their respective races was remarkably 
fast. In other words, the get of Sidney won 
every event in which they started, beating the 
pick of the California trotters, and every event 
was over a mile in distance. In most of the 


iarge stakes for two-year-olds the names of 


Monroe Salisbury will be found with a nomi- 
nation that was sired by Thistle with a record 
of 2.14. Thistle was sired by Sidney, and a 


close watch kept upon the young grandchild ot 


the famous stallion, when he starts, would not 
be a bad scheme for the trotting men of to-day. 


Still another trotting record has been 
smashed to pieces, for only last week James 
Geen, in the presence of two hundred = specta- 
tors, drove his pacing stallion a mile in 2.4% 34 
over the half-mile track at Wawaset Park, 
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Wilmington, Delaware. This record beats 
the world’s trotting or pacing record over a 
half-mile track, and the fast sectional time 
made shows that Saladin is a foeman well 
worthy of his half-brother’s steel. His fast 
time shows that the stallion has improved won- 
derfully over Jast year’s form, for his previous 
best record was 2.11%, made at Philadelphia 
last year. Saladin was sired by the great Sultan, 
and is a half-brother to Stamboul, whose record 
for a mile is 2.07 4%. 


It would seem, from the latest reports of 
the doings of the English sportsmen, that horse- 
racing, hunting and polo have grown weari- 
some, and that the Englishmen have cast 
about for a more novel type of sport. From a 
friend, who is spending the season in London, I 
have learned that the latest diversion of the 
hitherto ardent followers of the races or hounds 
was pig-swimming. At Chichester, my in- 
formant says, several hundred pounds changed 
hands on such a contest, and the race proved 
such rare good sport that other matches of a 
similar character have been arranged for. An 
old theory exists to the effect that “ pigs in 
their efforts to swim cut their throats with their 
fore feet * and probably this accounts for the 
making of the match. If the sport becomes 
popular on the other side, there are hundreds of 
persons in this country who, in their efforts to 
copy every fad of their English cousins, will at 
once take a hand in the “sport.” What a 
delightful spectacle it would be to see some of 
our Anglomaniacs start a sty of thorough- 
bred swimming pigs! If such a thing hap- 
pens, who can say that Chicago is unable to 
do anything to advance sports in America? 


H. 


VANITY FAIR 
A Pretty idea and one within reach of any 


one who cares to take a little trouble, 

was seen on a table for a small tea. 
On the polished table was laid a square of satin- 
like linen, and over this fern leaves were laid 
flat, their beautiful shape being shown in relief 
by the whiteness of the cloth and the deep rich 
hue of the mahogany. A bowl of roses in the 
centre, with the candles and the pretty silver 
and china, completed a charming and inexpen- 
sive decoration for a small function. 


Most invitations to balls and dances in Paris 
this season bear the words “ from nine till two 
o’clock,”’ the object being to induce people to 
come earlier and leave earlier, so as not to 
interfere with the morning ride or drive in the 
Bois. It is perfectly comprehensible that when 
one has been dancing all through the night in 
an overheated atmosphere until six o’clock in 
the morning, both the danseur and the dan- 
seuse, as well as the unfortunate chaperone, 
return home thoroughly tired and out of sorts 
for the following twenty-four hours, and con- 
sequently the new fashion in this respect is 
meeting with universal approval. 


As a large number of fair Americans are 
already here and still more are likely to come, 
I would venture to warn them that it is 
not considered good form for a woman, no 
matter whether married or unmarried, to ride 
alone in the Bois, and it is indispensable that 
they should be accompanied by husband, rela- 
tive or some near friend, riding on their right 
side and ready to rénder assistance if necessary. 
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Here in the Bois riding is rendered not only 
difficult, but even unpleasant by the number 
of young idiots who think it the height of fun 
to pass one in a sharp gallop, and if you hap- 
pen to be riding a horse the least bit skittish 
he naturally becomes excited. When this is 
repeated about twenty-four times in the hour, 
it will naturally be understood that your mount 
becomes exasperated to the last degree, and it 
is just as well to have a man at hand in order 
to. render assistance. The only women in 
society who are ever seen in the Bois unac- 
companied by a male escort are the Duchesse 
of Uzes, Baroness Alphonse Rothschild and 
Madame Bischoffsheim, each of them grand- 
mothers, and even they are invariably followed 
at a few paces by their stud grooms. 


I wonder if any of your American readers 
of the so-called sterner sex will be disposed to 
follow the example set by the superchic young 
men in Paris who, not content with mere 
boot lasts, have plaster casts made of their legs 
from the waist down, with the object of keep- 
ing both their trousers, their knee-breeches 
and even their underwear in proper shape. I 
know of one youth, with more money than 
brains, who has an entire room of his residence 
devoted to the reception of some sixty pairs of 
plaster of Paris counterparts of his legs, and 
nothing is more peculiar than the spectacle pre- 
sented by this army of fully clothed limbs stand- 
ing about without any trunk and head. Indeed, 
it is decidedly uncanny. It appears, however, 
that this method is infinitely superior than any 
of those hitherto employed for the purpose 
of keeping the garments in their proper 


shape. 


Nothing can be more dainty than the baby 
carriage robes described below: One of them 
is of heavy white bengaline with plain corded 
surface, and upon it is painted clusters of for- 
get-me-nots, in shades of light blue with foli- 
age in gray greens and olives. Each cluster 
differs from the other, and all are delicately 
painted. This robe is lined with pale blue silk 
and the trimming is an all-round double ruf- 
fle of pale blue embroidered chiffon. 

Another is of white corded silk with a pat- 
tern of little white velvet spots upon it. In 
the centre is a large full bow of pink velvet, 
both loops and ends painted with sprays of 
wild roses and foliage. The robe is lined with 
pink satin and trimmed with a white chiffon 
ruffle, put on very full. A third is of pale blue 
corded silk, and upon its surface appear groups 
of mignonnette in natural coloring, embroidered 
in floss silks. In the centre is a bow of mig- 
nonnette ribbon lined with pale blue. A lin- 
ing of blue India siJk, and deep ruffle of the 
same, exactly matching the corded silk in tint, 
completes this very pretty carriage robe. 


CrysraL Eyes.—The opera glasses in the 
centre are of aluminum, a white metal with 
a luster resembling silver. The chasing is 
done by hand and shows delicate and artistic 
workmanship. Notwithstanding the elaborate 
ornamentation displayed, these glasses are of 
light weight and easy to handle. 

The long slender glasses to the left are 
mounted in aluminum which is enameled in 
black on some of the outer parts and of natural 
coloring in others. They are binocular tele- 
scopes of large size and with powerful lenses. 
The third set of glasses in this form are the 
new navy glasses for use on yachts and hoats 
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and beautifully mounted in aluminum. The 
extreme lightness in weight shows the superiori- 
ty of this metal over all others used for the pur- 
pose. Suspended from the ring is seen a lorgnon 
in gold, of Parisian design. It has a double 
spring case which shows chased ornamentation 
of charming design extremely well executed. 
A pearl-and-gold opera glass with handle is 
seen at the top of the page. The detachable 
handle is of mother-of-pearl with changing 
opalescent tints, ornamented with gold bands, 
the lorgnette is similarly decorated, and the 
whole piece is of great beauty. 

On either side are seen lorgnons mounted in 
tortoiseshell. The handles of both are carved 
in exquisite fashion, one showing a winged 
dragon amid scrolls and leaf forms, the second, 
with twisted handle, being carved in tiny balls 
and geometrical figures in the finest openwork. 
(These goods can be: purchased from E. B. 
Meyrowitz, 104 East Twenty-third Street.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Un Scrupule. By Paul Bourget. Illustrated. 
New York: Amblard et Meyer Freres. 
Paris: Alphonse Lemerre. 

Une Femme. By Maurice Leblanc. 
Paul Ollendorff. 

Cosmopolis. By Paul Bourget. Illustrated 
by Duez, Jeanniot and Myrbach. New 
York: Amblard et Meyer Freres. 


Paris: 


LETTERS TO MRS. G. 


Anny Rollins and I have spent all the 
morning together, and the most of it at 
Baldwin Bros.’ & Co. Studio. Mr. Rollins 

has a perfect mania for ‘** old leather work,” 
and has quite a number of odd pieces that he 
purchased in London and Vienna, an’ | 2 now 
intends to have his dining-room fur sed en- 
tirely with it. The working or “ hana-tooling ” 
of leather is almost a lost art, and he says 
Baldwins Bros. & Co., are doing some wonder- 
fully excellent work. 

They have screens of Florentine and Ve- 
netian leather that are very handsome. One 
is a reproduction of Tenier’s work, the upper 
panels representing Flemish landscapes, the 
lower ones fruits and flowers, all on a golden- 
bronze background with brilliant colorings. 
Another of Venetian hand-tooled work, shows 
a lace design in blue and silver. 

The walls are to have panels of the Tenier 
work over the mantel and side-boards. The 


-Johannis. 





curtains and portiéres are also to be of a 
leather they call «* Velvetta.”’ It is so soft and 
beautiful, and yet it was (one can hardly 
credit it) once the hide of a “ Texas Steer"”! 





HAND-T¢ 


)OLED DNIING 


CHAIR 


We have concluded to go to M. again this 
summer, and now that I have found something 
to keep my room warm I shall enjoy it. Aunt 
Ann told me she took a “ Sestalit Heater’ 
with her to Southampton last year and never 
was so comfortable there before. I had to go 
way down to 19 Park Place to get one, but I 
expect to be well repaid for my trouble. 

You have no idea what wonderful stoves 
they are. In the first place, the fuel, which 
looks like charcoal, requires no wood for kind- 
ling. A piece of Asbestos cloth, folded in a 
little wire netting is sprinkled with a few drops 
of alcohol; when that is consumed the Sestalit 
is kindled. The Asbestos can be removed and 
used again and again in the same way, lasting 
for over a year. The stoves or heaters require 
no chimneys or stove-pipes, can be carried from 
room to room conveniently, and as no gases 
are generated, can be burned for hours in a 
small room with perfect safety. You can put 
the fire out, but it cannot be blown out. I am 
sure if you could see mine you would ..._* 
two or three for your rooms. 

We dined at the Waldorf last night. The 
Baldwins made all the leather furniture for the 
Hotel and it is very handsome. How does 


Tom like the chairs ? K. 


<THE KING oF NATURAL TABLE WATERS”’ 


SPRING AT 


> 


“ JOHANNIS 


ZOLLHAUS, 


GERMANY 


is the water patronized in the highest social circles both here and 


in England. 


Its purity is undoubted, as experiments have proved it to be entirely free from organic 


substances, while the large amount of carbonic gas it contains is also exceptionally pure. 


As 


a pleasant, palatable drink it is unquestionably preferable to others.—London Court Circular. 


FOR 


SALE EVERYWHERE IN THIS CITY AND AT ALL 


THE FASHIONABLE 


SUMMER RESORTS. 
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